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hood an obstinate battle against poor soil, bad
seed, and inclement seasons, wading deep in Ayr-
shire mosses, guiding the plough in the furrow,
wielding " the thresher's weary flingin'-tree ;" and
his education, his diet, and his pleasures, had been
those of a Scotch countryman. Now he stepped
forth suddenly among the polite and learned. We
can see him as he then was, in his boots and
buckskins, his blue coat and waistcoat striped with
buff and blue, like a farmer in his Sunday best;
the heavy ploughman's figure firmly planted on its
burly legs; his face full of sense and shrewdness,
and with a somewhat melancholy air of thought, and
his large dark eye " literally glowing " as he spoke.
" I never saw such another eye in a human head/1
says Walter Scott, " though I have seen the most
distinguished men of my time." With men,
whether they were lords or omnipotent critics, his
manner was plain, dignified, and free from bashful-
ness or affectation. If he made a slip, he had the
social courage to pass on and refrain from ex-
planation. He was not embarrassed in this
society, because he read and judged the men ; he
could spy snobbery in a titled lord; and, as for
the critics, he dismissed their system in an
epigram. "These gentlemen," said he, "remind
me of some spinsters in my country who spin their
thread so fine that it is neither fit for weft nor